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Toilet Tables. 

TOILET tables can now be purchased in all 
the desirable woods at prices that enable 
those of limited means to possess one. Here, for 
example, is one recently shown that can be had 
for £15. It is gotten up in the delightfully 
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figured curly birch so much in vogue at present, 
and the mirror is of one inch beveled, French 
manufacture, which is the best to be had. For 
a young girl's room this would seem to be of es- 
pecial fitness and would make a most acceptable 
birthday gift. 

The Fashionable Crib. 

BRASS and enameled iron cribs are con- 
stantly gaining in public favor. Much, in- 
deed, can be said in advocacy of their use; from 
a hygienic point of view, if for nothing else, they 
are to be commended. The brass ones, while 
costing more at the start, are probably the 
cheaper in the end. The enameled cribs when 
new — in their immaculate coating of white and 
gold— are very fair to lcok upon, but soon show 
the marks of usage in the unsightly places 
where the paint has been rubbed off. To keep 
them looking well requires extraordinary care 
and more than the average human can afford to 
give them. 

Sleeping cots of this character lend themselves 
with peculiar facility to the draper's art. With 
many of them there comes a canopy rod adjust- 
able to the headboard from which the drapery is 
suspended. We have seen a crib bedecked 
in this fashion, the curtain being of dotted swiss. 
Any thin material will answer for the purpose; 
even the humble cheese cloth need not be de- 
spised. A dainty embroidered spread and a little 
pillow, likewise ornamented, are always in order 
for the very young child. The pillow may have 
forget-me-nots in the corners, and the word 
"Baby" diagonally across the face of it. 



Twin Beds. 

tjnpWIN BEDS," as they are called, usually 
1 consist of two three-foot beds placed side 
by side so as to form, and, to a certain extent' 
look, as one bed. They are separable, however, 
at will, and can be used singly or together. 
From a sanitary standpoint they are doubtless 
to be recommended, as many physicians insist 
on the unhealthf ulness of more than one person 
occupying abed. When used together, a drapery 
is sometimes arranged on either side of the 
heads, depending from hinged cranes that maybe 
swung back— flat with the wall when required. 
The curtaining in the present instance was of 
ecru grounded cretonne, having gay designs in 
reds, blues, amber and purples. Such a material 
as cretonne is especially adapted for brass beds, 
and the combination cannot be improved upon 
for summer houses. 



Brass Bureau Glasses. 

BRASS bureau mirrors to match the brass 
beds are now finding favor. They are to 
be had in both the square and oval shapes, and 
really prove a welcome innovation in bedroom 
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fittings. One may have them with or without 
the candelabras, though it should be said that 
these useful appendages add very materially to 
the appearance. 



Slipper Chairs. 

THE little low slipper chairs are coming in 
quaint shapes just at present. One of the 
latest has a "cobbler seat" of wood, and a 
delightfully "shaped to the curvature of the 
body" back. Such as these can be had in old 
dark mahogany and white and gold. 

We have also seen one in the Louis XV. style 
with upholstered seat. This pattern comes 
in avarietyof woods, including tbe lovelysatiny 
curly birch. 



Tea Tables. 

TEA tables are now made in all sorts of quaint 
shapes. We have seen one that is a T table 
indeed, the top being made in the form of a capi- 
tal T having an oval shelf beneath. 

A coffee table is also to be seen in the shape of 
a C. Many other quaint conceits are to be seen; 
the "double decker" being much in evidence 
and finding popular favor. 



Home Made Wardrobes. 

LACK of closet room in a house is a fruitful 
theme for complaint in these days of con- 
tracted space. Architects there are who are 
willing to sacrifice every consideration, not ex- 
cepting internal utility, for picturesque outside 
effects. 

In such cases recourse must be had to ward- 
robes, but as these are expensive the busy fingers 
of the housewife must be depended upon to im- 
provise substitutes. If there is a corner in the 
room with sufficient space (sometimes the archi- 
tect denies us this small boon) it may be util- 
ized in the manner herewith described and de- 
lineated. 

Two strips of wood as long as you desire and 
four inches wide by one inch thick, are screwed 
in the angle of the wall about six feet from the 
floor; boards are cut off to fit in the corner and 
resting on these strips; this will form the roof. 
A brass or wooden rod is then run across the 
front of this board from wall to wall and from 
which the curtain is suspended by rings. Cre. 
tonne, chintz, or printed cotton, will make a 
good list to choose from, and are inexpensive. 
One may screw upon the underside of the roof 
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and on the cleats, as many hooks as are required, 
and if desired, a shelf may be introduced about 
fifteen inches below the roof, and on that attach 
the hojks. Such an emergency closet will often 
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be found a great convenience, and the cost will 
be trifling. It will be well to stretch a piece of 
muslin or paper across the upper side of the roof 
keep out the dust. 
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A Dainty Centre Cloth. 

THE material for the accompanying design is 
fine linen. To fringe it, first mark the 
requisite size, then a swerved circle the depth of 
the fringe beyond. Stitch round the inner line 
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with the machine and cut neatly in the outer. 
Fringe out on all four sides, so to speak, or at 
each point which allows of pulling a straight 
thread. When you have reached the stitching 
there will remain four triangular pieces of un- 
fringed cloth. With your needle, pull all these 
threads round till a circle is formed, then rip 
out the stitching, button hole the edge, and trim 
the fringe well. 

For the flowers use filo silk in natural shades 
of pink; for leaves and stems, olive green, and 
for the centre of each use yellow. 

Work the entire design in solid Kensington 
stitch, shading as indicated by the drawing, but 
for the pillow use French knots of yellow. As 
the rose is the wild one, and simple in form, it is 
possible to get very realistic effects and to closely 
follow a painted model. There being none of 
the intricacies of a complicated hot-house blos- 
som, there are none of the difficulties involved. 

The same design can be executed; in; long and 
short stitch, or with solid blossoms arid leaves in 
long and short. Either will give a good effect, 
but the solid embroidery is naturally handsomer 
than either, although it entails a proportionate 
amount of extra work. ; 



Finishes for Furniture. 

WHEN old furniture is to be renovated, it not 
infrequently happens that the woodwork is 
found so badly marred that it is simply an impou. 
bility to restore it to anything like its original 
freshness by the use of furniture polish or any such 
simple improver; and it is, theref ere, necessary to 
resort to some other means. There are several 
methods of concealing such disfigurement, and the 
worker may choose the one that most pleases her 
fancy and seems best suited to the chair or other 
piece of furniture which she desires to renovate. 
Of course, the style of the furniture and the uses 
to which it will be put, must be taken into con- 
sideration, and all ornamentation must be selected 
and applied accordingly. 

The amateur should hesitate long before applying 
the enamel brush to handsome wood, for she would 
in most cases regret it. If furniture is of fine hard 
wood, it may be renovated and made equal to new, 



provided it bears nothing worse than bruises and 
scratches. If it is very badly marred, the first step 
should be to render the wood perfectly clean and 
smooth. On plain surfaces this is most satisfactory 
accomplished by the use of sand-paper ; but when 
there is much fine carving and turntng, it is quite 
tedious to remove all traces of varnish or hard- oil 
finish in this way. There are several other methods 
of treating such surfaces, the best of which, per- 
haps, is to scour the furniture with a mixture of 
two parts of ammonia and one of turpentine. A 
hot solution of potash will also be found efficacious, 
but this fluid must be well washed off with hot 
soap-suds, and the article thoroughly dried, before 
a finish of any kind is applied. 

Cabinet-makers prefer the use of sand-paper to 
any other method, as it is not injurious to the wood 
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and removes the old varnish more thoroughly from 
the turnings than either of the more rapid processes. 
A small piece of sand-paper can be folded so that it 
may be more satisfactorily used in curves and 
crevices. For the last rubbing a fine sand-paper 
should be used. 

If the wood seems porous— though this is not 
likely to be tbe case with old furniture — it should 
be rubbed with a filler, which may be obtained at 
any painter's supply house, being produced in light 
and dark tones to suit different kinds of wood. 
The filler should be rubbed on and left for a few 
hours, and then rubbed off with a dry flannel cloth. 
Allow the article one day to dry, and then apply 
the final finish. This should be one of the good 
hard oil finishes (not a shiny varnish), unless the 
high polish seen on costly tables and other hand- 
some articles of urniture is desired. If so, the 
household renovator must possess considerable 
strength and patience, as the work will require 
plenty of both. Several cOats of fine, clear varnish 
must be applied, and when each coat is perfectly 
dry, it must be rubbed with finely powdered rotten- 
stone and oil and then allowed to dry thoroughly 
before the next coat of varnish is applied and 
rubbed in the same way. This treatment must be 
continued until the desired finish is obtained. Dur- 
ing the entire process the piece of furniture must 
be kept in a room absolutely free from dust. The 
precaution is needf ull in all work of this kind, but 
particularly so when such a fine finish is desired. 



It is wiser, perhaps, for the amateur renovator to 
choose one of the less ambitious modes of finishing, 
all of which produce most attractive results and re- 
quire much less time, labor and anxiety. An ex" 
cellent finish may be obtained by simply several 
coats of good raw linseed oil and then polishing 
with the hand or a soft flannel, or by laying on 
several coats of oil and a fine coat of hard oil finish, 
or by using two or more coats of hard oil finish only. 
Choose a medium-size brush of fine, long hair, and 
be careful to touch every spot, but do not take up 
so much varnish that it will run in ugly streaks and' 
settle in the depressions. Be especially careful to 
protect the article from dust, also to allow sufficient 
time for one coat to thoroughly dry before applying 
another. If the hard oil finish or varnish is too 
thick to spread nicely, it may be thinned with a 
little turpentine. 

If a sixteenth-century finish is desired, the dark 
tinting should be applied to the wood first, and then 
a second and third coat of plain hard oil finish should 
be laid on. For thetintings, a stain of burnt-sienna 
will do nicely, although a darker tone may be ob- 
tained by mixing burnt-sienna and Vandyke-brown. 
The stain may be most satisfactorly applied with an 
old brush that is worn light and thin at the end. 
By beginning at the centre of the spot and making 
long, light strokes, you will easily obtain the desired 
shadings ; and similar strokes applied in the oppo- 
site direction, will complete the effect in a very 
artistic manner. If you are not certain just where 
to place the heavy shadings, study a pretty piece of 
furniture that seems to be correct, and follow the 
suggestions thus to be obtained. 

When willow or rattan chairs have become soiled 
or discolored by age, they may be tinted in the six- 
teenth-century style, and then thorougly varnished. 
Nearly all chairs of this kind are now tinted, enam- 
elled, or painted in plain colors, so that the prevail- 
ing style may be closely followed and the old chairs 
renewed and freshened at the same time. In treat- 
ing a wicker chair, first carefully remove all dust 
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that may have settled in the crevices, and then ap- 
ply the paint or varnish with a long-haired brush 
that will carry it into all the interstices, as it is 
necessary that every portion of the uneven surface 
should be., well covered.J \ A coat of good varnish 
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